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PREFACE. 


SOME  men  are  strikingly  fortunate  in  their 
biographers,,  whose  skilful  portraits  are 
more  symmetrical  and  beautiful  than  the 
originals,,  and  their  subjects  more  attractive 
when  dead  than  ever  they  were  seen  to  be 
while  living. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  George  White- 
field.  No  biographer  of  his  has  done  full 
justice  to  his  subject,  and  a  memorial 
worthy  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
powerful  preachers  of  his  own  or  indeed  of 
any  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  mate 
rials  now  furnished  both  by  the  English 
and  American  press  are  abundant,  and  only 
wait  to  be  skilfully  handled  by  some  one 
whose  religious  sympathies  are  as  deep, 
fervent,  and  large  as  were  those  of  White- 
field  himself,  in  order  to  the  production  of 
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a  biography  wliicli  shall  kindle  afresh  the 
burning  zeal  of  this  great  preacher  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of 
our  land. 

This  little  book  is  in  no  respect  biographi 
cal,,  as  it  only  relates  to  Whitefield  in  the 
pulpit,  and  to  his  powerful  and  ceaseless 
efforts  as  a  preacher  to  save  souls  from 
death.  It  is  a  condensed  narrative  of  some 
of  his  principal  preaching  enterprises,  and 
shows,  almost  under  every  possible  variety 
of  circumstances,  the  amazing  success  with 
which  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Whitefield^s  eloquence  was  distinguished 
by  two  qualities,  which  the  pulpit  of  the 
present  day  is  said  greatly  to  lack;  namely, 
fire  and  pathos.  And  doubtless  the  tendency 
of  the  day  is  to  the  cultivation  of  what  is 
called  an  elegant  and  scholarly  style,  which 
to  a  certain  class  of  hearers  is  compliment 
ary  and  acceptable ;  but  if  it  be  not  at  the 
same  time  instinct  with  the  life,  feeling, 
and  power  of  Divine  truth  and  the  Spirit  of 
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God,  it  will  effect  no  spiritual  changes,  and 
win  no  souls.  Whitefield  preached  the 
same  truth  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  drawing- 
room  as  he  did  to  the  homely  people  who 
flocked  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  a  similar 
strain  and  style  too;  and  hence  the  effective 
ness  of  his  preaching  among  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low.  He  disarmed  criticism  by 
his  intense  earnestness  and  powerful  appeals 
to  the  conscience.  The  attention  of  his 
hearers  was  turned  away  from  the  preacher, 
to  themselves.  Like  the  men  who  heard 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  they  began  to 
inquire,  in  very  fear  and  dread  of  wrath 
Divine,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  And  if  this 
unpretending  record  shall  lead  even  one 
young  minister  to  emulate  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  Whitefield  in  saving  souls, 
the  writer  will  rejoice  that  his  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

D.E. 

ACTON,  December.  1866. 
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GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 
I. 

HIS  ELOQUENCE-ITS  CHARACTER  AND  AIM. 

THE  love  of  eloquence  is  natural  to  man, 
and  to  its  power  both  civilized  and 
barbarous  nations  have  rendered  a  willing 
homage.  But  this  noble  gift  has  often 
been  prostituted,  and  employed  to  sub 
serve  selfish  purposes  and  wicked  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  laid 
under  contribution  to  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity  and  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion.  Eloquence,  even  for  its  own  sake, 
will  always  secure  a  measure  of  attention 
and  regard;  but  its  moral  power  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  perfection  of  the  gift,  as  in 
the  spirit  of.  the  orator,  and  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  When  it  is  em 
ployed  for  personal  aggrandisement,  or  for 
party-purposes,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
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against  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of 
society ,  it  is  not  only  without  honour  and 
utility,  but  is  really  a  pernicious  and  evil 
power,,  justly  meriting  condemnation. 

There  is  no  sphere  in  which  eloquence  can 
be  exercised  which  is  at  once  so  high,,  holy, 
and  benevolent  as  that  of  Religion.  To  dif 
fuse  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  Gospel, 
is  the  noblest  work  of  man.  This  tends 
directly  to  bring  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  to  men.  And 
though  eloquence  in  an  eminent  degree 
may  not  always  be  found  in  the  pulpit,  yet, 
when  found  there,  in  whatever  measure,  it 
may  and  should  be  clothed  with  a  decided 
spiritual  power,  producing  appropriate 
spiritual  results.  It  cannot  exist  anywhere 
without  wielding  an  influence  of  its  own, 
and  commanding  more  or  less  popularity ; 
but  its  effects,  even  in  the  pulpit,  are  too 
often  only  momentary, — a  mere  blaze  of 
genius  which  soon  dies  out,  rather  than 
a  heavenly  fire  of  truth  which  when  kindled 
continues  to  burn  and  shine  in  the  dark 
hearts  of  men.  Eloquent  preaching,  to  be 
religiously  powerful,  must  have  for  its 


tli erne  the  great  truths  of  the  G-ospel,  and 
spring,  not  from  an  excited  fancy,  but  from 
a  heart  in  full  sympathy  with  the  truth,  and 
earnest  in  declaring  and  enforcing  it.  It 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  spiritual 
success,  (and  no  other  is  worthy  the  ambi 
tion  of  a  minister  of  Christ,)  that  the 
preacher  should  be  bent  upon  saving  him 
self  and  them  that  hear  him.  Intellectually 
he  should,  indeed,  strive  to  master  his  sub 
ject  :  religiously  and  emotionally  his  subject 
ought  to  master  him,  until  it  has  melted  his 
heart,  and  cast  it  into  the  mould  of  love. 
Preaching  may,  of  course,  be  flowery  and 
attractive  without  being  eloquent,  as  is  often 
the  case ;  but  it  may  also  be  truly  eloquent, 
and  orthodox  too,  and  yet  not  soul- saving. 
No  great  religious  awakenings  or  conver 
sions  may  follow  it.  It  may  attract  much 
attention  and  win  much  applause,  and  after 
all  fail  to  realize  the  great  end  of  preaching. 
Nay,  the  possession  of  this  gift  may  prove  a 
snare*  to  a  minister,  and  a  barrier  to  his 
success.  He  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
crowds  it  draws,  the  favour  it  wins,  and  the 
evident  impression  it  makes  on  his  hearers, 
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But  "how  many  of  those  who  listen  in  rapt 
attention  are  pricked  in  the  heart,  made  to 
weep  over  their  sins,  and  led  to  inquire 
after  salvation  ?  How  many  sinners  are 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  way,  and 
how  many  souls  are  saved  from  death  ? 
Eloquence  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  the 
Gospel  for  its  subject,  will  fail  of  its  great 
end,  unless  it  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  wholly  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls. 

Such  was  the  eloquence  of  GEOEGE 
WHITEFIELD,  and  such  was  the  work  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  As  a  gift,  it  was 
largely  conferred  upon  him  ;  nor  did  he 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  that  which  he 
knew  had  come  to  him  from  the  Father  of 
Lights.  But  how  did  he  employ  it  ?  In 
pleasing  men,  or  advancing  his  own  reputa 
tion  ?  No  ;  but  in  kindling  new  life  in 
churches  which  were  almost  or  altogether 
dead;  and  in  bringing  multitudes  of  lost 
sinners  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  Through 
England,  Scotland,  and  America  this  apos 
tolic  preacher  went  forth  as  a  herald  of  the 
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Cross;  and,  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  a  vehemence  of  holy  passion  which 
were  overwhelming,  besought  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  Grod.  And  everywhere  Grod 
caused  him  to  triumph  in  Christ. 

In  directing  attention  to  this  honoured 
name,  my  purpose  is  not  to  give  a  history 
of  his  life  ;  but  simply  to  furnish  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  heart-  stirring  facts 
and  incidents  of  his  ministry,  and  to  indicate 
the  real  sources  of  its  power  and  success. 
Eloquence  and  oratory  were  undoubtedly 
elements  of  power  in  Whitefield's  preach 
ing  ;  but  there  were  other  and  more  import 
ant  elements  of  strength  to  which  he  really 
owed  his  success,  and  which,  though  more 
elevated,  are  yet  within  the  reach  of 
every  minister  of  Christ.  In  his  sincerity, 
earnestness,  self-denial,  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  zeal 
in  their  propagation,  the  humblest  preacher 
may  imitate  him.  The  entire  consecration 
of  inferior  talents  to  the  same  holy  service 
will,  in  every  case,  bring  at  least  a 
measure  of  success  in  winning  souls;  and 
without  such  consecration  all  gifts  are  vain. 


II. 

HIS  ORDINATION  AND  EARLY  MINISTRY. 

p  EORGE  WHITEFIED  was  but  twenty - 
VJ  one  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Gloucester,  his  native  city,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  in  which,  when  an 
infant,  he  was  baptized,  and  where  also  he 
first  received  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had 
for  some  time  previous  resisted  the  impor 
tunity  of  his  friends  that  he  should  take  holy 
orders,  on  the  ground  of  his  comparative 
youth;  but  being  assured  by  the  bishop 
(Dr.  Benson)  that  he  was  ready  to  ordain 
him,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  apply, 
his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  he  began 
to  prepare  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  accompanied  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  take  upon  himself  the  solemn 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry.  He  had 
had  an  impression,  even  before  his  conver 
sion,  that  he  should  one  day  be  a  preacher, 


and  while  serving  at  an  inn  had  composed 
two  or  three  sermons. 

The  day  of  his  ordination  was  one  of 
deep  solemnity  to  his  own  mind,  and 
of  renewed  personal  dedication  to  God. 
te  When  I  went  up  to  the  altar/ '  he  writes, 
"I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Samuel's 
standing  a  little  child  before  the  Lord,  with  . 
a  linen  ephod.  When  the  bishop  laid  his 
hands  upon  my  head,  my  heart  was  melted 
down,  and  I  offered  up  my  whole  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  to  the  service  of  God's  sanc 
tuary.  I  trust  I  answered  every  question 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  heartily 
prayed  that  God  would  say,  Amen.  I  hope 
the  good  of  souls  will  be  my  only  principle 
of  action."  In  this  spirit  did  Whitefield 
take  upon  himself  the  vows  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
(i  the  good  of  souls  "  was  his  guiding  prin 
ciple  ;  through  honour  and  dishonour, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  ever 
striving  to  save  himself  and  them  that 
heard  him. 

His  own  account   of   his  first   effort  at 
preaching,  though  brief,  is  very  ingenuous. 
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It  being  noised  abroad,,  that  their  youthful 
fellow-  citizen  was  going  to  preach,  the 
church  was  crowded  by  a  curious  audience. 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  service/'  he 
says,  "I  was  a  little  awed  by  the  large 
congregation,  but  was  comforted  by  a  heart 
felt  senso  of  the  Divine  presence.  As  I 
proceeded,  the  fire  kindled,  until  I  was  en 
abled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  Gospel 
authority.  Some  few  mocked,  but  most 
for  the  present  seemed  struck."  There 
must,  however,  have  been  an  extraordinary 
excitement  in  the  congregation  for  those 
times,  since  some  who  were  present  deemed 
it  right  to  lay  a  formal  complaint  before  the 
bishop,  that  Whitefield  by  his  first  sermon 
had  driven,  fifteen  people  mad.  The  worthy 
prelate  replied,  that  he  hoped  the  madness 
might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next 
Sunday  !  How  little  did  those  blind,  pre 
judiced  complainants  know  what  a  great 
light  had  risen  among  them  on  that  day, 
and  how  many  were  destined,  as  he  ran  his 
course,  to  rejoice  in  it  !  The  subsequent 
career  of  Whitefield  was  in  harmony  with 
this  auspicious  commencement  ;  for,  where- 


ever   lie    preached    like   effects    followed,, 
even  to  tlie  end. 

From  Gloucester  the  young  clergyman 
went  to  Bristol,  where  he  seemed  to  take 
the  city  by  storm ;  the  churches  being  as 
full  on  week-days  as  they  used  to  be  on 
Sundays,  while  on  Sundays  they  overflowed, 
many  not  being  able  to  gain  admission. 
The  word  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth 
(then,  alas  !  a  novelty  in  the  pulpit)  made 
its  way  like  lightning  into  the  hearers' 
consciences.  The  same  effects  were  also 
connected  with  his  preaching  in  London, 
whither  the  steps  of  the  fiery  evangelist 
were  next  directed.  The  churches  in  which 
he  preached  were  crowded  to  excess;  and 
so  fully  did  he  win  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  wont  to  hear  him,  that  when 
he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  previous  to  his  going  to  America, 
the  whole  congregation  was  moved  to 
tears.  Many  afterwards  came  to  him  weep 
ing,  telling  him  of  the  great  things  Grod 
had  done  for  their  souls.  His  popularity 
in  the  metropolis  was  already  very  great. 
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Though  he  preached  about  nine  times  in 
the  week,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  hear  him,  that  on  a  Sunday  morn 
ing,  long  before  day,  the  streets  were  all  astir 
with  those  who  were  going  to  his  early 
service,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  talking 
as  they  went  about  the  things  of  Grod ! 


III. 

OPPOSITION-CLOSED  CHURCHES-FIELD-PREACHING. 

pHEERINGr  as  was  this  dawn  of  evan- 
\J  gelical  light,  lie  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  kindling  it  was  not  allowed 
to  go  on  his  course  without  opposition. 
Satan  did  not  stand  idly  by  while  his 
kingdom  was  being  shaken  to  its  overthrow. 
Whitefield's  proceedings,  like  those  of  his 
coadjutors  and  friends,  the  Wesley  s,  were 
misrepresented ;  and  he  was  declared  to  be 
an  ignorant  enthusiast.  Strange  and  damag 
ing  reports  were  raised  and  circulated  about 
his  irregularities ;  so  that  those  who  wished 
to  keep  up  their  character  with  formalists 
and  worldly-minded  Christians  withdrew 
from  him,  and  in  some  instances  united  in 
hostility  against  him.  But  this  opposition 
did  not  hinder  him,  or  the  work  of  God,  but 
was  the  means  of  opening  for  the  evangelist 
a  far  wider  sphere  of  labour  and  usefulness. 
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The  whole  land  at  that  time  was  like  the 
prophet's  valley  of  vision,  full  of  bones, 
exceeding  many,  and  very  dry ;  and  to  these 
he  was  now  sent  to  prophesy.  Though  it 
was  not  difficult  for  Whitefield  to  fill  the 
churches,  as  long  as  they  were  open  to  him, 
yet  then,  as  now,  there  were  multitudes  who 
never  thought  of  entering  a  church,  who 
ever  might  be  the  preacher.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  his  friends,  who  sought  to  dis 
suade  him  from  going  to  Georgia,  where  he 
hoped  to  do  something  towards  the  conver 
sion  of  the  American  Indians,  should  have 
reminded  him  of  the  heathen  at  home,  and 
especially  of  the  sad  moral  condition  of  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood.  And  though  at 
that  time  he  was  fully  bent  upon  working 
for  his  Lord  abroad,  he  did  ere  long  find  an 
entrance  for  the  Gospel  among  the  degraded 
and  brutalized  colliers  for  whose  souls  no 
man  had  cared,  and  from  among  whom  he 
subsequently  obtained  many  a  gem  where 
with  to  deck  the  crown  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  was  a  lamentable  spirit  which  induced 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established 
Church  to  exclude  from  her  pulpits,  in  the 
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day  of  her  greatest  spiritual  need,  sucli  a 
zealous  and  successful  preacher  as  George 
Whitefield.  Yet  it  was  well  for  England 
that  religious  liberty  so  far  prevailed,  that 
he  was  not  positively  silenced,  as  many  a 
faithful  preacher,  in  former  times,  had  been  ; 
while  Providence  led  him  to  the  occupation 
of  other  pulpits,  which,  if  less  dignified 
than  those  of  the  Establishment,  were  more 
commanding,  and  from  which  he  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  multi 
tudes  that  no  church  could  contain.  No 
longer  do  we  find  him  particular  as  to  the 
place  on  which  he  planted  the  lever  of  the 
Gospel.  Only  let  him  plant  it,  and  he  will 
raise  the  world.  Henceforth  you  see  him 
taking  his  stand  on  a  horse-block,  a  table, 
a  show-  stage,  or  some  other  rude  elevation, 
or,  as  he  often  did,  on  a  grassy  mound, 
with  the  green  sward  beneath  his  feet  and 
the  bright  heavens  above  him;  preaching 
at  first  to  hundreds,  then  to  thousands,  and 
at  length  to  tens  of  thousands,  who  hung 
upon  his  lips,  often  in  deep  silence,  while  he 
declared  unto  them  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 
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As  tlie  open-air  services  of  Whitefield 
(in  which  lie  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Wesleys)  constitute  an  era  in  the  great  revi 
val  of  the  last  century,  we  are  careful  to  mark 
the  day,  and  to  note  the  place,  when  and 
where  he  first  took  "  the  field,"  as  he  used 
to  phrase  it.  It  was  on  Saturday,,  February 
17th,,  1739,  on  a  mount  at  Rose-Green, 
near  Kingswood,  that  he  first  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  field-preacher,  having  for 
his  congregation  about  two  hundred  poor 
ignorant  colliers.  His  own  reflection  on 
the  occasion  was,  that  by  this  act  he  might 
be  doing  the  service  of  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  who,  when  He  was  refused  by 
Jewish  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  sent  His 
servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
of  the  Gentile  world  to  compel  them  to 
come  in.  Of  the  importance  of  the  step  he 
had  taken,  Whitefield  was  himself  fully 
aware,  and  expressed  his  joy  that  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
field  against  the  foe.  He  expected  that 
many  would  censure  him  for  his  irregularity; 
but  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  concluded 
that  there  was  surely  a  cause.  The  pulpits 
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of  his  Church  were  refused  him  ;  and 
seeing,  like  his  Master  of  old,  the  people 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  he  "had 
compassion  on  them/' 

The  churches  being  now  generally  closed 
against  him,  or,  if  still  open,  not  able  to 
contain  half  of  those  who  came  to  hear,  he 
"took  the  field"  again  at  Kingswood.  Here 
his  second  congregation  consisted  of  two 
thousand  people;  his  third,  of  from  four 
to  five  thousand;  and  they  went  on  in 
creasing  successively  to  ten,  fourteen,  and 
twenty  thousand  people.  How  inspiring  the 
scene  was  io  his  own  mind  we  learn  from 
the  record  he  has  left  of  the  impressions  of 
that  moment  when  the  great  multitude  stood 
before  him.  "The  sun,"  he  says,  "was 
shining  very  brightly,  and  the  people 
standing  in  such  awful  manner  round  the 
mount,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled  me 
with  holy  admiration.  Blessed  be  God  for 
such  a  plentiful  harvest  !  •  Lord,  do  Thou 
send  forth  more  labourers  into  Thy  harvest! 
On  another  similar  occasion  he  writes, 
"  The  trees  and  hedges  were  full  of  people. 
All  was  hush  when  I  began  ;  and  God 
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enabled  me  to  preach  witli  great  power  for 
an  hour  ;  and  so  loud,  that  I  was  told  all 
could  hear  me.  Blessed  be  God,  the  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  country."  And  no  doubt, 
as  he  elsewhere  says,  "to  behold  such 
crowds,  standing  together  in  such  awful 
silence,  or  to  hear  the  echo  of  their  singing 
run  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  was 
very  solemn  and  striking."  Sometimes, 
when  he  had  twenty  thousand  people  before 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
to  them  :  at  other  times  he  was  so  assisted, 
that  he  poured  from  his  full  heart  a  torrent 
of  sacred  truth  hot  with  the  fervour  of  his 
own  zeal  ;  and  his  numerous  auditory  were 
not  only  subdued  into  silence,  but  melted 
into  tenderness,  —  white  gutters  appearing 
on  the  black  faces  of  the  colliers  who 
stood  weeping,  while  he  called  to  mind 
their  sins,  and  pointed  them  to  the  Saviour, 
in  whom  hundreds  of  them  believed,  and 
were  saved. 

Whitefield  was  the  last  man  not  to  be 
affected  by  these  scenes.  The  aspect  of 
his  field-congregations  often  deeply  moved 
him.  His  imagination  and  his  passions 
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were  stimulated  by  what  he  saw.  Nature 
in  its  loveliness  around  him  excited  the 
former,  while  the  multitude  before  him 
moved  his  sensitive  heart  into  deep  sym 
pathy  with  their  spiritual  wants.  Hence 
he  writes  of  one  of  his  open-air  services  : 
"  The  firmament  above  me,  the  prospect  of 
the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thou 
sands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback, 
and  some  in  the  trees;  and  at  times  all 
affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together  ;  to 
which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity 
of  the  approaching  evening,  —  was  almost 
too  much  for  me,  and  quite  overcame  me." 

From  Kingswood  he  again  proceeded  to 
London,  to  renew  his  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  sin  and  Satan  there.  Whether 
he  went  with  his  mind  fully  made  up  to 
take  the  "field"  in  the  metropolis,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  country,  does  not  appear  ; 
but  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  an  incident 
occurred  which  decided  him.  The  Vicar  of 
Islington  had  offered  him  his  pulpit;  but, 
on  Whitefield  arriving  at  the  church,  the 
churchwarden  positively  forbad  his  preach 
ing  there,  unless  he  could  produce  a  license 
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from  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  at  once 
interpreted  this  refusal  of  the  church  as  a 
call  from  his  Divine  Master  to  do  in  London 
what  he  had  already  done  at  Bristol  and 
Kingswood.  Taking  his  stand,  therefore, 
in  the  church-yard,  he  at  once  preached  to 
the  assembled  congregation;  and  on  the 
following  day  again  in  the  same  place  to  a 
much  larger  auditory.  This  was  a  bold 
proceeding;  but  he  was  encouraged  in  it 
by  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  labours.  This  success  gladdened  his 
heart;  and  he  joyously  wrote  to  a  friend 
respecting  it,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  runs, 
and  is  glorified  ;  people's  hearts  seem  quite 
broken  ;  Glod  strengthens  me  exceedingly  ; 
I  preach  until  I  sweat  through  and  through." 
No  stiff  and  starched  orator  was  he,  but  one 
who  threw  his  whole  energy  of  mind,  soul, 
and  body  into  the  sacred  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 


IV. 

PREACHES  AT  MOORFIELDS  AND  KENNINGTON  COMMON.' 

WHEN  Whitefield  became  more  fully  ac 
quainted  with  the  prevalence  of  god- 
lessness  and  vice  in  the  great  city,  his  spirit, 
like  Paul's  at  Athens,  was  stirred  in  him ; 
and,  waxing  stronger  and  bolder  by  these 
exercises  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  he  permitted  public  notice  to  be 
given,  that  he  intended  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sunday  in  Moorfields.  This  was 
by  far  the  boldest  step  he  had  yet  taken, 
and  was  not  without  its  personal  danger. 
Moorfields  is  now  covered  with  streets  and 
squares.  It  had,  however,  once  been  a  marsh ; 
which  having  been  gradually  drained,  laid 
out  with  gravel-walks,  and  planted  with 
elms,  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  with  the  citizens.  But, from  the  laxity 
of  the  authorities  and  other  circumstances, 
it  had  now  become  a  royalty  of  the  rabble, 
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a  place  for  wrestlers  and  boxers,  mounte 
banks  and  merry-andrews  ;  where  fairs  were 
held  during  the  holidays,  and  where  at  all 
times  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  repro 
bate  resorted  ;  they  who  were  the  pests  of 
society,  and  those  who  were  in  training  to 
succeed  them  in  the  ways  of  profligacy  and 
wretchedness. 

Preaching  in  Moorfields  was  what  White- 
field  called  attacking  Satan  in  one  of  his 
strong-holds;  and  many  persons  told  him, 
if  he  attempted  it,  he  would  never  come 
away  from  the  place  alive.  "  'But/3  says  Dr. 
Southey,  "  those  who  spoke  thus,  knew  not 
the  power  of  impassioned  eloquence  on  a 
topic  in  which  every  hearer  was  vitally 
interested  ;  and  they  wronged  the  mob,  who 
are  seldom  guilty  of  atrocities  till  they  are 
deluded  and  misled."  And,  true  as  this 
may  be,  it  is  not  the  whole  case.  There  was 
a  higher  power  than  that  of  impassioned 
eloquence  on  which  Whitefield  depended 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  admirable  as  was 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  skil 
ful  as  he  was  in  the  use  of  that  knowledge, 
yet  he  did  not  rely  on  these,  but  on  the 
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promise  of  Him  who  has  said,  u  Lo  !  I  am 
with,  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  and  on  the  Spirit  of  power  from  on 
high. 

Thus  supported,  the  courageous  preacher 
went  forth  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  On 
arriving  at  the  ground,  he  found  an  in 
credible  number  of  people  assembled.  He 
entered  the  throng  simply  attended  by  two 
friends,  who,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
were  soon  parted  from  him,  and  obliged  to 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  rabble.  But 
these,  instead  of  hurting  him,  formed  a  lane, 
along  which  they  carried  him  to  the  middle 
of  the  fields;  where  a  table  had  been  placed 
for  him  to  stand  upon,  but  which,  however, 
was  soon  broken  in  pieces.  Whitefield, 
being  now  brought  near  the  wall  which 
separated  the  Upper  and  Lower  Moorfields, 
mounted  it,  and  preached  without  molesta 
tion  to  an  exceeding  great  multitude. 

This  great  and  exciting  effort,  which 
must  have  drawn  largely  upon  his  strength, 
might  have  sufficed  him  for  one  day  ;  but 
such  was  his  burning  zeal,  that  we  find  him 
the  same  evening  on  Kennington  Common, 
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preaching  to  a  congregation  which  was 
supposed  to  exceed  twenty  thousand  people. 
The  wind  carried  his  fine  full-toned  voice 
to  the  extreme  part  of  the  audience.  All 
stood  so  attentive,  and  joined  in  the  Psalm 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  so  regularly,  that  he 
hardly  ever  preached  with  more  quietness 
in  a  church.  Many  were  much  affected  ; 
and,  as  Whitefield  reviewed  the  engage 
ments  of  tha/fc  day,  however  despicable  he 
might  have  become  in  the  eyes  of  formal 
and  nominal  Christians,  he  sang,  — 

"  For  this  let  men  revile  my  name  ; 
I'd  shun  no  cross,  I'd  fear  no  shame  ; 
All  hail,  reproach  !  and  welcome,  pain  ! 
Only  thy  terrors,  Lord,  restrain." 

Kennington  Common  soon  became  one 
of  Whitefield's  favourite  grounds,  especially 
on  week-days.  Here  prodigious  multitudes 
gathered  together  to  hear  him.  He  had 
sometimes  eighty  carriages,  (in  those  days  no 
inconsiderable  number  for  even  London  to 
send  forth  on  such  an  occasion,)  very  many 
on  horseback,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
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thousand  on  foot.  Their  singing  could  be 
heard  two  miles  off,  and  his  own  voice  a 
mile.  Waggons  and  scaffolds  were  hired 
by  the  people,  that  they  might  the  better 
see  and  hear  the  wonderful  preacher,  who, 
ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  gowned  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  had 
broken  away  from  its  rigid  decorum,  and, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  had  gone  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  to  save  the  neglected 
souls  of  the  masses  of  his  countrymen. 
And  being  no  longer  permitted  to  make 
collections  in  the  churches  for  his  Orphan- 
House  in  Georgia,  he  made  his  appeal  to 
the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear  him 
in  the  open  air,  and  who  freely  contributed 
of  their  penury  to  this  object.  Coppers 
were  given  so  liberally,  that  a  single  man 
could  not  carry  the  amount  home  for  him ; 
and  he  makes  mention  of  a  collection  of 
which  one-half  consisted  of  little  short  of 
ten  thousand  pieces. 


V. 

HIS  PREACHING  TOUR  IN  AMERICA, 

A  FEW  months  after  these  remarkable 
efforts  of  Whitefield,  in  London  and  else 
where,  we  find  him  in  America,  producing  a 
similar  religious  excitement,  and  everywhere 
followed  by  vast  crowds  of  hearers.  No 
sooner  had  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  than 
his  preaching  set  the  city  all  astir;  and  its 
effects  are  represented  as  more  wonder 
ful,  if  possible,  than  those  which  had 
been  produced  in  England.  People  of  all 
denominations  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  so 
effectually  were  the  churches  aroused  from 
their  lethargy,  that  public  service  was  held 
twice  a  day,  and  three  or  four  times  on  a 
Sunday.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  though 
the  city  was  then  small,  twenty-six  societies 
for  social  prayer  were  kept  up.  The  churches 
were  still  at  his  command;  but  he  preached 
often  in  the  open  air,  since  no  building 
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would  hold  the  multitudes  who  desired  to 
hear.  His  favourite  place  in  Philadelphia,  for 
his  out- door  preaching,  was  the  balcony  of  the 
Court-House  in  Market- street.  His  power 
ful  voice  was  sometimes  heard  on  the  shores 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  on 
the  Delaware  could  distinguish  his  words. 

In  New  York  he  spent  a  week,  preaching 
three  times  a  day  in  churches  and  in  the  open 
air.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  oft-repeated 
incident  occurred  which  shows  his  extraordi 
nary  dramatic  power.  While  preaching  to  a 
number  of  sailors,  he  introduced  for  illustra 
tion  of  his  subject  a  description  of  a  storm 
and  shipwreck;  and  so  irresistibly  did  he 
carry  away  their  imagination,  that,  in  the 
climax  of  the  catastrophe,  they  sprang  to 
their  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Take  to  the  long 
boat  !  Take  to  the  long-boat !  " 

Throughout  his  American  tour  he  was 
attended  by  vast  congregations;  and  by 
his  ministrations  both  ministers  and  people 
were  quickened  into  life.  He  gained  the 
affections  of  all  classes  of  society.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  clergymen  and 
municipal  officers,  professors  and  students, 
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and  people  from  the  country-towns,  thronged 
to  hear  him,  and  appeared  ready  to  "  pluck 
out  their  own  eyes "  for  him.  "  Such  a 
power  and  presence  of  God  with  a  preacher/' 
wrote  one  who  heard  him,  "  I  never  saw 
before.  Our  Governor  has  carried  him  from 
place  to  place  in  his  coach,  and  could  not 
help  following  him  forty  miles  out  of  town." 
Many  ardent  Philadelphians  accompanied 
him  as  a  cavalcade  sixty  miles  from  the 
city.  And  at  his  successive  visits,  his 
power  over  the  masses  seemed  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish,  though  there 
were  those  whose  love  of  the  world  turned 
them  aside  from  him  whom  once  they  had 
delighted  to  follow.  Pulpits,  too,  were 
eventually  closed  against  him  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  miserable  at 
tempts  were  made  to  damage  his  character 
and  lessen  his  influence.  But,  like  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "none  of  these 
things  moved  "  him ;  for,  being  filled  with 
Divine  joy,  he  simply  remarked  in  reference 
to  this  hostility,  that  "while  his  enemies 
raised  this  smoke,  God  sent  a  blessed  fire 
of  salvation." 
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Among  Ms  converts  at  Boston  was  one 
of  the  wits  of  the  city,  who  had  formerly 
entertained  his  convivial  friends  over  the 
bottle  with  scraps  from  Whitefield's  ser 
mons,  and  with  imitations  of  his  manner. 
He  was  present  one  day  in  the  church  to  get 
new  specimens,  but  when  supplied  could  not 
make  his.  way  out  through  the  crowd. 
Constrained  to  remain,  the  word  took  effect 
upon  his  conscience.  He  went  afterwards 
to  one  of  the  city  pastors  full  of  horror  ;  and 
seeking  Whitefield,  earnestly  begged  his 
pardon,  who  not  only  readily  forgave  him, 
but,  judging  that  he  had  sufficiently  felt  the 
lash  of  the  law,  bade  him  sit  down  while 
he  preached  the  Grospel  to  him. 

Amid  all  this  popularity  Whitefield  was 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  so  generous  to 
those  in  need,  that  he  was  frequently  in 
straits  and  difficulties.  On  his  second  visit 
to  Philadelphia  he  had  an  offer,  which  to  a 
man  in  his  circumstances  was  exceedingly 
tempting.  So  anxious  were  they  to  have 
more  of  his  services,  that  they  offered  him 
£800  per  annum,  if  he  would  remain  among 
them,  with  liberty  to  travel  wherever  he 
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liked  six  months  in  the  year.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  this  offer  lie 
declined.  He  was  more  pleased  to  hear  that, 
on  his  previous  visit  to  that  city,  one  of  its 
eminent  ministers,  Gilbert  Tennant,  had 
blistered  his  feet  in  going  to  and  fro  to  visit 
the  awakened  sinners.  Indeed,  so  blessed 
of  God  were  his  labours,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty  ministers  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Boston  who  called  Whitefield  their 
spiritual  father.  One  of  these  had  gone 
to  hear  him  simply  "  to  pick  a  hole  in  his 
coat/'  when  God,  as  he  said,  "  picked  a 
hole  in  his  heart,  and  healed  it  by  the 
blood  of  sprinkling." 

During  this  American  tour  Whitefield's 
health  was  often  feeble,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  the  heat  tried  his  wasting  system  ;  but 
his  love  for  the  glorious  toil  in  which  he 
was  engaged  remained  unabated.  "  I 
would  not,"  said  he,  tf  but  be  thus  employed 
for  millions  of  worlds.  Through  Christ 
strengthening  me,  I  intend  persisting  until 
I  drop.  I  hope  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  or  soon 
after  I  come  out  of  it.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  not  go  off  as  a  snuff;  for  I  would  fain 
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die  blazing,  not  with  human  glory,  but  with 
the  love  of  Jesus.  Now  is  the  time  for 
stirring  :  the  time  for  sitting  will  come ;  and, 
0  amazing  love  !  in  no  meaner  place  than 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  precious  and 
immortal  souls." 

Living  as  he  did  under  the  influence  of  a 
zeal  so  consuming,  it  was  in  vain  that 
friends  urged  him  to  have  some  regard  for 
his  health.  The  most  they  could  do  was  to 
persuade  him  to  change  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  in  the  hope  that  a  new  climate 
might  exert  a  reviving  influence  on  his 
enfeebled  powers.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  the  Bermudas,  where  he 
remained  for  three  months  :  and  though, 
when  he  went,  he  considered  himself  a 
dying  man,  he  preached  almost  daily,  twice 
or  thrice ;  sometimes  in  the  churches,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air;  and  such  was 
the  impression  which  his  preaching  had  pro 
duced,  and  so  entirely  had  he  secured  the 
love  of  the  people,  that  when  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon,  the  whole  audience 
wept  aloud,  and  the  preacher  with  them. 


VI. 

ACCEPTS  AN  INVITATION  TO  VISIT  SCOTLAND, 

IN  the  year  1 741  Whitefield  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Erskines,  men  of 
great  repute,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Secession  Church,  to  visit  Scotland.  At 
that  time  ecclesiastical  controversies  were 
rife  in  North  Britain,  and  great  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Secessionists  to  what 
was  called  "  The  solemn  League  and  Cove 
nant."  For  these  disputes  Whitefield  had 
no  taste ;  and,  as  they  had  simply  refer 
ence  to  outward  forms  of  church  order  and 
government,  he  determined  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  This  did  not  please  his 
patrons  there  j  and  his  beginning  was  not 
very  propitious,  since  the  Seceders  deemed 
it  necessary  to  set  him  right  on  all  the 
questions  in  dispute,  before  they  allowed 
him  the  use  of  their  pulpits.  And  when 
he  declined  their  good  offices,  and  manifest- 
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ed  an  indifference  to  the  "  solemn  League 
and  Covenant/'  several  of  them  cried  out  at 
once,  that  (t  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  was 
precious."  Failing,  however,  on  this  point, 
they  wished  him  to  promise  that  he 
would  preach  for  them  exclusively,  until  he 
had  further  light,  because  they  were  assuredly 
the  Lord's  people  !  This  was  a  restraint 
which  the  apostolic  soul  of  Whitefield 
could  not  well  brook  ;  and  he  therefore 
somewhat  warmly  asked,  if  the  Lord 
had  no  other  people  but  themselves  ? 
Supposing,  he  added,  that  all  beside  were 
the  devil's  people,  they  certainly  had  the 
more  need  to  be  preached  to;  and  he 
told  them  plainly  that,  as  all  places  were 
alike  to  him,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to 
those  who  thronged  the  highways  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  proclaim  to  them  the 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Having 
thus  taken  his  stand,  he  went  forth  to  new 
conflicts  and  triumphs;  for  his  success  in 
Scotland  was  greater,  in  some  respects,  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  either  in  England  or 
America.  At  Edinburgh  his  congregation 
consisted  daily  of  many  thousands,  while 
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tears  flowed  plentifully  from  his  hearers' 
eyes.  In  the  intervals  of  public  worship, 
he  was  chiefly  employed  in  speaking  to 
sinners  in  distress.  Every  morning  he  had 
a  levee  of  wounded  souls,  many  of  whom 
were  quite  slain  by  the  law.  Several 
noblemen  and  ladies  showed  a  liking  for 
the  things  of  God,  and  the  good  done  was 
inexpressible.  After  one  of  his  sermons  in 
Edinburgh  a  Quaker  came  up  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Friend  George,  I  am  as  thou  art.  I 
am  for  bringing  all  to  the  life  and  power 
of  the  everlasting  God;  and  therefore,  if 
thou  wilt  not  quarrel  with  me  about  my  liat, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee  about  thy 
gown.31 

But  it  was  at  Cambuslang,  about  four 
miles  from  Glasgow,  that  his  success  was 
most  remarkable,  his  congregations  there 
numbering  about  twenty  thousand.  Once 
while  engaged  in  prayer  at  this  place,  an 
overwhelming  power  of  God  came  down, 
which  was  largely  felt.  This  was  on  a 
Saturday.  The  next  day  was  communion 
Sabbath,  when  he  preached  twice  ;  and  there 
was  yet  a  greater  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
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power.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  had  ever 
been  such  a  sight  seen  in  Scotland.  On 
the  day  following  the  excitement  increased. 
Such  a  deep  and  universal  stir,  even  White- 
field  had  neve-r  seen  before.  The  emotion 
flew  like  lightning  from  one  end  of  the 
auditory  to  the  other.  Thousands  were 
bathed  in  tears.  At  the  same  time,  some 
were  wringing  their  hands,  others  almost 
swooning,  and  others  crying  out  and 
mourning  over  the  sins  which  had  pierced 
their  Saviour.  In  the  afternoon  the  re 
ligious  concern  was  renewed,  and  many 
continued  all  night  in  prayer  and  praise. 
One  who  was  present,  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  all  that  occurred,  says  of  White- 
field's  sermons,  that  "  they  were  attended 
with  much  power,  especially  the  one  on 
Sabbath  night  at  ten.  A  very  great  weep 
ing  and  mourning  was  observable  through 
out  the  auditory.  While  serving  some 
tables  of  communicants,  he  appeared  to  be 
so  filled  with  the  love  of  God  as  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  transport.  The  number  present,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  was  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  persons.  But  it  was  not  until 
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about  eleven  o'clock  that  the  feeling 
reached  its  height.  For  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  there  was  such  weeping,  so 
many  falling  into  deep  distress,  as  is 
inexpressible.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
slain  by  scores.  They  were  carried  off  and 
taken  into  the  house,  like  wounded  soldiers 
from  a  battle-field.  Their  cries  and  agonies 
were  exceedingly  affecting.'"  At  another 
time  the  people  sat  unwearied  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  either  rejoicing  in 
God  for  mercies  received,  or  qrying  out 
for  more.  Thousands  were  seen  to  melt 
down  under  the  word  of  God,  before  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  have  been  affect 
ed  by  mere  sympathy.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Whitefield's  disregard  for  "  the  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  the  power  from 
on  high  was  with  him,  in  the  strength  of 
which,  he  went  forth  to  renewed  successes. 


VII. 

HE  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND,  AND  RENEWS  HIS  EFFORTS 
IN  MOORFIELDS. 

NOT  even  the  glorious  scenes  of  Cambus- 
lang  could  long  detain  Whitefield  in 
Scotland ;  and  we  must  now  follow  him  back 
to  London,  where  he  renews  his  restless 
strife.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  first 
campaign  in  Moorfields.  Here,  however, 
he  subsequently  fought  his  greatest  pitched 
battle  with  Satan  and  his  emissaries,,  and 
won  it  too.  For  many  years  it  had  been 
usual  during  Whit-week  to  erect  booths  of 
all  kinds,  from  one  end  of  the  fields  to  the 
other,  for  players,  mountebanks,  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  like.  Being  a  time  of 
general  holiday,  multitudes  of  the  worst 
and  rudest  of  mankind  used  to  assemble  to 
do  the  work  of  Satan.  Whitefield's  heart 
bled  with  compassion  for  the  thousands  who 
were  thus  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  help  of  Grod,  to 
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take  tlie  prey  from  tlie  mighty.  In  pursu 
ance  of  his  design,  lie  "  took  the  field  "  on 
Whit-Monday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  praying 
people,  and  boldly  lifted  up  a  standard  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  At 
that  early  hour,  there  were  ten  thousand 
in  waiting,  not  for  him,  but  for  the  devil's 

instruments  to    amuse    them.     Standing    in 

o 

the  midst  of  that  wild  and  godless  throng, 
he  cried  out,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up,"  &c.  The  people  gazed, 
they  listened,  they  wept,  and  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  stung  with  deep  con 
viction  of  their  past  sins.  All  was  hushed 
and  solemn  ;  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  crowd. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  early 
morn,  at  noon  he  ventured  out  again.  But 
now  the  scene  which  met  Whitefield's  eyes 
was  most  appalling.  The  fields  seemed 
all  white  not  unto  the  Redeemer's,  but 
unto  Satan's,  harvest.  All  his  agents  were 
in  full  motion,  all  busy  in  entertaining  their 
respective  auditories.  There  were  not  less 
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than  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people 
present.  The  preacher's  pulpit  was  fixed 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  shows  ;  and 
immediately  they  found,  to  their  great 
mortification,  that  the  number  of  their 
attendants  sadly  lessened.  Judging  that, 
like  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  he  should  now  be 
called  to  fight  as  "  with  beasts/'  he  took  for 
his  text,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
There  was  a  noise  at  once  among  "  the 
craftsmen,"  arid  the  preacher  was  honoured 
by  having  stones,  rotten  eggs,  and  pieces 
of  dead  cats  thrown  at  him,  while  engaged 
in  calling  them  from  their  favourite  but 
lying  vanities.  His  "  soul  was  among 
lions;"  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  congre 
gation  seemed  for  awhile  to  be  turned  into 
lambs.  Seeing,  on  this  second  occasion, 
their  quiet  behaviour,  he  was  encouraged 
to  give  notice  that  he  would  preach  again 
at  six  in  the  evening.  According  to  his 
announcement,  he  appeared;  and  he  says, 
te  I  came  —  I  saw  —  but  what  ?  thousands  and 
thousands  more  than  before,  if  possible, 
still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their  unhappy 
diversions;  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
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were  some  thousands  among  them  waiting 
to  hear  the  Gospel." 

This  act  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord's  messenger  was  more  than  Satan 
and  his  servants  could  bear.  One  of  the 
mountebanks  was  exhibiting  on  a  large 
stage  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  people  saw 
Whitefield  in  his  black  robes  in  the  pulpit, 
they  flocked  around  him,  leaving  the 
exhibitor  to  himself.  For  a  while  the 
preacher  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God's 
people  kept  praying,  while  the  enemy's 
agents  kept  up  a  roaring  at  some  distance 
from  Whitefield'  s  camp.  At  length  they 
approached  nearer,  and  the  merry-andrew 
(attended  by  others,  who  complained  that 
they  had  taken  many  pounds  less  that  day 
on  account  of  his  preaching)  got  upon  a 
man's  shoulders,  and,  advancing  near  the 
pulpit,  attempted  to  slash  the  preacher  with 
a  long  heavy  whip  several  times;  but, 
with  the  violence  of  the  motion,  he  always 
brought  himself  down.  Soon  after,  they 
got  a  recruiting-  sergeant  with  his  drum, 
fifes,  and  followers,  to  pass  through  the 
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midst  of  the  congregation.  But  Whitefield, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  seemed  to 
forsake  him  in  the  time  of  public  tumult 
and  danger,  called  upon  the  people  to  make 
way,  that  the  king's  officer  might  pass. 
The  ranks  opened  while  all  marched 
quietly  through,  and  then  closed  again. 
Finding  these  efforts  to  stop  the  preacher 
unavailing,  a  large  body  on  the  opposite 
side  assembled,  and,  having  procured  a 
long  pole  for  their  standard,  advanced 
towards  the  congregation  with  steady  and 
formidable  steps.  Whitefield,  seeing  their 
movement,  gave  warning,  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  prayer  to  the  Captain  of  Salva 
tion  for  present  support  and  deliverance. 
G-od  heard  and  answered;  for,  just  as 
the  assailants  approached,  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  threw  down  their  stan 
dard  and  went  their  way,  leaving,  however, 
many  of  their  company  behind,  who  were 
brought  over  to  join  the  assailed  party. 
For  three  hours  did  he  continue  in  this  third 
service  of  the  day,  praying  and  preaching ; 
or  singing,  when  the  noises  were  too  loud 
for  the  former  exercises  to  be  heard. 
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But,  after  all  these  trying  and  exhausting 
labours,  that  notable  day's  work  was  not 
yet  finished.  Whitefield  and  his  people 
retired  from  the  field  to  his  Tabernacle, 
which  was  near;  and  it  was  not  until  that 
last  service  that  it  was  known  what  execu 
tion  had  been  done.  His  pockets  were 
literally  filled  with  notes  which  he  had 
received  that  day  from  persons  concerned 
for  their  souls.  These  notes  he  now  read 
aloud,  amid  the  praises  and  acclamations  of 
thousands,  who  joined  with  the  angels  in 
rejoicing  that  so  many  sinners  had  been 
snatched,  in  such  an  unlikely  place  and 
manner,  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  devil. 
More  than  a  thousand  notes  had  been 
handed  up  to  the  preacher,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  awakened  souls  joined 
his  congregation  at  the  Tabernacle. 

After  such  Herculean  labour  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  take  at 
least  a  short  repose.  But  the  fire  which 
burnt  within  him  would  not  let  him  rest. 
The  next  day  we  find  him  preaching  to  a 
similar  congregation  of  boxers,  gamesters, 
and  such  like,  at  Mary leb one.  Here,  how-. 
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ever,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A 
young  rake  made  an  attempt  to  stab  him 
with  his  sword,  which  was  only  turned  aside 
by  the  cane  of  a  gentleman  standing  by. 

Among  the  many  interesting  circum 
stances  connected  with  these  adventurous 
preachings,  one  occurred  which  is  said  to 
have  particularly  affected  Whitefield  himself. 
While  he  was  preaching  in  the  open  air 
several  children  of  both  sexes  used  to  sit 
round  him  on  the  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  to  him  the  notes  which  the  heart- 
smitten  sinners  presented.  These  poor 
children  were  exposed  to  all  the  missiles 
with  which  he  was  assailed,  such  as  dirt, 
stones,  eggs,  &c.  Yet,  however  much  they 
were  terrified  or  hurt,  they  would  not 
abandon  their  post  ;  but,  every  time  he  was 
struck,  they  turned  up  their  little  weeping 
eyes,  and  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to 
receive  the  blows  for  him. 

When  we  behold  Whitefield  in  Moorfields 
during  a  Whitsuntide  holiday,  surrounded 
by  buffoonery,  intemperance,  and  vice, 
testifying  with  all  boldness  against  the  sins 
of  men,  and  making  proclamation  of  the 
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Gospel,  the  narrative  of  his  onslaught  on 
the  works  of  Satan  appears  more  like  a 
romance  than  a  simple  fact.  But  his  pro 
ceedings  were  singularly  free  from  all 
romance,  and  were  nothing  less  than  an 
apostolic  exhibition  of  Christian  ardour, 
courage,  and  faith  which  it  is  most  edifying 
to  contemplate.  Besides,  it  was  only  on 
the  ground  where  the  vicious  population  of 
the  metropolis  held  their  grand  carnival, 
that  they  could  be  successfully  assailed. 
And,  though  many  who  heard  him  in  Moor- 
fields  might  mock  the  messenger  and  re 
ject  the  message,  yet  in  time  those  open 
displays  of  vice  were  suppressed;  and  it 
was  by  such  means  as  he  and  the  Wesleys 
employed  that  they  were  finally  put  down. 


VIII. 

HE  PREACHES  TO  THE  ARISTOCRACY  AT 
LADY  HUNTINGDON'S. 

WE  have  now  followed  Whitefield  in  his 
preaching-tours  into  many  lands,  and 
marked  the  extraordinary  power  he  wielded 
over  almost  every  diversity  of  audience, 
and  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of 
circumstances.  In  England  and  America, 
in  Wales  and  Scotland,  in  churches,  meet 
ing-houses  and  the  open  field,  all  classes 
of  society,  except  the  highest,  had  heard 
him  gladly.  But  the  time  came  when  a  door 
of  utterance  was  opened  unto  him  among 
these;  and  'Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting 
don,  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  of  introducing  the  great  evange 
list  to  aristocratic  circles  of  hearers. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  surprised  us  if 
the  hero  of  Moorfields  and  Kennington 
Common  had  failed  to  win  the  ear  and 
impress  the  heart  of  the  lordly  company 
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that  Whitefield  had  to  address  in  Lady 
Huntingdon's  drawing-room.  Standing  on 
a  wall,,  a  hillock,,  or  a  temporary  pulpit, 
with  twenty  thousand  people  before  and 
around  him,  it  is  no  wonder  if  his  glowing 
and  impassioned  eloquence,  on  such  a 
theme  as  the  Gospel,  awakened  attention, 
and  excited  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
God.  But  will  the  same  preacher  succeed 
when  standing  amid  the  splendours  of  a 
nobleman's  drawing-room,  with  a  few  noble 
lords  and  ladies  before  him,  most  of  whom 
have  come  from  curiosity  to  hear,  in  a 
place  becom'ng  their  rank,  the  most  noted 
preacher  of  the  day  ?  Few  of  them  had 
sympathy  with  his  doctrine,  while  some 
were  positive  infidels  ;  and  the  desire  to  be 
gratified  was  simply  that  of  hearing  his 
eloquence.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  orator,  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
When  we  call  to  mind  who  they  were  that 
went  at  her  ladyship's  invitation  to  hear 
him,  and  what  an  utter  absence  there  must 
have  been  in  that  courtly  gathering  of 
popular  excitement,  rendering  the  occasion 
so  strangely  different  from  what  Whitefield 
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was  accustomed  to,  the  surprise  is  that  he 
could  raise  his  heart  and  spirit  to  preach  at 
all.  There  was  none  of  that  mighty  sing 
ing  which,  as  at  Kennington  Common,  could 
be  heard  two  miles  off;  none  of  that  now 
of  deep  sympathy  and  feeling  which,  like 
a  wave,  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  vast 
assembly.  The  place,  too,  so  unlike  church 
or  chapel,  seemed  ill-suited  to  the  preacher's 
tastes  and  habits.  His  congregation  con 
sisted  of  the  "gay,  the  courtly,  and  the 
sceptical.  Shall  we  recall  the  names  of 
some  who  were  present,  and  which  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  are  enough  to  chill 
and  discourage  the  warmest  heart  ? 

There  sat  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  professor 
of  aristocratic  etiquette  and  politeness,  and 
its  living  standard  too.  Next  to  him,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  most  clever  and 
noted  sceptics  of  the  day.  There  also  were 
David  Hume,  the  historian,  whose  subtile 
reasoning  in  opposition  to  Christianity  has 
called  forth  the  energies  of  the  mightiest 
champions  of  the  faith  to  refute;  Horace 
Walpole,  distinguished  as  a  politician  and 
a  wit  ;  and  a  host  of  titled  ladies,  some  of 
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wliom  were  the  most  celebrated  court- 
beauties  of  that  day.  Altogether  this  was 
a  congregation  that  seemed  to  require  a 
preacher  of  very  different  character  from 
Whitefield,  to  arrest  its  attention  and 
impress  its  heart.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
greatest  conceivable  contrast  between  such 
a  company  collected  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
nobleman's  mansion,  and  the  vast  multi 
tudes  which  the  popular  field-preacher 
was  accustomed  to  address  at  Kingswood, 
Kennington  Common,,  and  Moorfields  ! 
It  was  quite  possible,  that  he  who  had 
succeeded  so  well  in  moving  the  feelings  of 
the  mighty  masses  who  were  wont  to  hear 
him,  might  utterly  fail  when  he  had  to 
address  the  "  ears  polite  "  of  these  fashion 
able  lords.  But  this  was  not  the  case; 
and  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  Whitefield's  genius,  and  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  eloquence,  springing  as 
it  ever  did  from  his  love  to  Christ,  that 
kingly  courtiers  were  scarcely  less  affected 
by  his  preaching  than  Kingswood  colliers. 
Of  that  splendid  drawing-room  assembly 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  remained  un- 
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impressed.  Chesterfield  openly  thanked 
the  preacher  for  his  sermon.  Bolingbroke 
was  visibly  affected,  and  afterwards  invited 
Whitefield  to  visit  him  ;  who,  on  doing  so, 
found  the  lordly  infidel  candid  and  frank. 
Hume  was  so  delighted  that  he  declared  he 
would  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him  again. 
Even  Horace  Walpole  expressed  his  admira 
tion  of  him  ;  while  the  whole  circle  desired 
that  the  opportunity  for  hearing  him  might 
be  repeated.  Some,  indeed,  of  these  great 
personages  were  offended  with  his  plain 
ness  of  speech,  and  his  Christian  fidelity  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  who 
insisted  that  the  whole  discourse  was  aimed 
at  her.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was 
occurring  daily  under  his  sermons  in  other 
places.  These  services  were  continued  in 
her  ladyship's  mansion,  and  many  from  the 
court-circle  nocked  to  hear.  Several  of 
these  became  truly  pious,  and,  renouncing 
the  frivolities  of  the  world,  united  them 
selves  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  in  effort 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  in  their 
own  hearts,  and  in  the  elevated  sphere  in 
which  they  moved. 
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"While  few  men  of  comparatively  humble 
station  can  receive  the  smiles  of  the  great 
without  injury  to  their  simplicity  and 
zeal,  Whitefield  went  forth  from  these 
distinguished  circles  of  rank  and  fashion  to 
prosecute  with  unabated  simplicity  and 
earnestness  his  more  public  evangelistic 
labours.  He  continued  his  ministrations 
at  the  Tabernacle,  or  wherever  church  or 
chapel  was  open  to  him,  and  in  the  open 
air,  with  his  wonted  fervour.  He  retained 
to  the  end  of  life  his  preference  for  a  the 
field,"  in  which  he  had  won  his  greatest 
triumphs ;  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  itinerating  from  place  to 
place,  on  the  world's  highways,  compelling 
sinners  to  come  to  the  Gospel  feast. 


IX. 

WHITEFIELD'S  LAST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA-GREAT  SUCCESS 

-SUDDEN  PROSTRATION  OF  HEALTH-DEATH  AND 

FUNERAL 

IT  was  not  possible  that  these  violent  and 
continuous  labours  could  be  endured 
without  producing  an  injurious  effect  upon 
Whitefield's  health.  For  several  years  prior 
to  his  death  he  suffered  frequently  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  and  occasional 
asthma.  An  affecting  change  in  his  personal 
appearance  was  perceptible  to  his  friends  ; 
and  by  none  of  these  was  this  sooner 
remarked,  and  more  painfully  felt,  than 
by  John  Wesley.  Four  years  before  his 
death,  Wesley  speaks  of  breakfasting 
with  him,  when  his  appearance  was  that  of 
an  old  man  fairly  worn-out  in  his  Master's 
service.  And  again,  about  eighteen  months 
before  his  death,  Wesley  says,  "  I  had  one 
more  agreeable  conversation  with  my  old 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  George  White- 
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field.     His  soul   appeared   to   be  vigorous 
still,  but  Ms  body  was  sinking  apace." 

In  spite  of  this  premature  exhaustion  of 
his  physical  powers,  (for  he  was  only  about 
fifty  years  of  age,)  his  vigorous  soul  bore 
him  above  his  infirmities  ;  and  his  love  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  seen  in 
America,  induced  him  once  more  to  under 
take  a  visit  to  that  country.  The  voyage 
served  greatly  to  revive  him;  and  such 
was  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  things  in  Georgia,  that 
his  strength  appeared  to  return,  and  his 
spirits  to  recover  their  former  tone.  Invita 
tions  also  poured  in  upon  him  from  every 
part,  and  indeed  the  whole  country  appeared 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  In 
this  improved  state  of  health,  and  with  new 
scenes  of  usefulness  opening  before  him, 
he  seemed  to  feel  and  to  preach  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  He  described  himself  in 
letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  as  being 
happier  than  words  can  express.  Such 
was  his  ecstasy  at  this  time,  that  in  one 
of  his  letters  he  exclaims,  "  Hallelujah  ! 
Hallelujah  !  Let  chapel,  tabernacle,  heaven 
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and  ear  tli,  resound  with  Hallelujah  !  I  can 
no  more  ;  my  heart  is  too  big  to  speak  or 
add  more."  In  the  midst  of  his  successes 
he  wrote  to  Charles  Wesley,  "  I  can 
only  sit  down  and  cry,  'What  hath  God 
wrought  !  '  My  bodily  health  is  much 
improved,  and  my  soul  is  on  the  wing  for 
another  Grospel  range.  Unutterable  love! 
I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement." 

Everything  once  more  appeared  to  favour 
the  great  evangelist.  With  bodily  strength 
renewed,  and  his  heart  as  glowing  as  ever 
in  his  Master's  service,  he  met  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  hear  him.  Men  of  all 
ranks  were  present  in  his  congregations, 
while  the  fruits  of  his  past  labours  on  the 
American  continent  were  everywhere  appar 
ent.  He  preached  with  his  usual  animation 
and  success  in  churches,  chapels,  and  the 
open  field.  In  one  place  he  took  his  stand 
upon  the  coffin  of  a  criminal,  beneath  the 
gallows,  and  preached  to  the  vast  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  scene  was  most  solemn  and 
affecting,  and  few  remained  unimpressed. 
At  New  York  the  word  was  received  with 
greater  eagerness  than  ever;  and,  indeed, 
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the  whole  land  was  one  great  effectual  door 
which  the  Lord  had  opened  to  him  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  But  while 
success  was  thus  accompanying  his  efforts, 
and  prospects  of  usefulness  were  opening 
out  on  every  hand,  the  mighty  orator  was 
unconsciously  reaching  the  end  of  his 
labours,  the  goal  of  his  devoted  life.  In 
the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  illness,  which  reduced  his  strength  ; 
and  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  he 
renewed  his  labours.  In  this  enfeebled 
state  of  health  he  addressed  a  large  assem 
bly  at  a  place  called  Exeter  ;  and,  carried 
away  by  the  powerful  feelings  of  his  heart, 
he  preached  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
two  hours,  and  immediately  afterwards 
expressed  his  belief  that  his  work  was 
nearly  done.  "  It  was  an  effort  of  stupen 
dous  eloquence,"  says  Dr.  Stevens,  —  "his 
last  field  triumph  ;  the  last  of  that  series 
of  powerful  sermons  which  for  thirty-four 
years  had  been  resounding  like  trumpet- 
blasts  over  England  and  America/' 

This  service  took   place  on  a    Saturday 
forenoon;   and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
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fatigue  wMcli  the  effort  had  produced,  lie 
set  off  for  Newbury-port,  where  he  was 
to  preach  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  arrived,  the  hall  of  the 
house  and  the  pavement  in  front  were 
crowded  with  people,  impatient,  even  on 
the  Saturday  night,  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  his  eloquent  lips,  ever  touched  with 
hallowed  fire.  But  he  was  exhausted  ;  and, 
rising  from  the  supper-table  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  to  rest,  he  said  to  a  minister 
present,  "  Brother,  you  must  speak  to 
these  dear  people  :  I  cannot  say  a  word." 
Taking  a  candle,  he  proceeded  towards  his 
bed-room,  but  was  arrested  by  the  thought 
that  he  ought  not  thus  to  desert  the  anxious 
crowd  which  was  standing  in  the  hall,  and 
hungering  for  the  word  of  life  at  his  hands. 
He  therefore  paused  on  the  stairs  to  address 
them.  He  had,  however,  already  preached 
his  last  sermon  ;  and  this  was  to  be  his  final 
exhortation.  His  fine  voice,  which  was 
perhaps  never  surpassed  in  its  music  and 
pathos,  flowed  on  until  the  candle  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  burned  away  and  went 
out  in  its  socket,  an  image  of  the  flickering 


and  dying  flame  of  his  own  life.  This 
touching  scene  was  the  conclusion  of  his 
public  labours. 

Thus  the  last  pulpit  which  he  occupied  was 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  chamber  of  death. 
Before  the  morning  dawned/  "  he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him."  In  the  night  he  was 
seized  with  asthma,  and  after  a  few  hours 
of  severe  suffering  he  passed  away  to  his 
rest.  Thus  was  he  mercifully  saved  from 
that  which  he  had  so  much  dreaded,  against 
which  also  he  had  earnestly  prayed,  and 
the  thought  of  which  had  sometimes  made 
him  weep ;  namely,  of  "  living  to  be  a 
useless  old  man."  His  desire  had  ever 
been  that  he  might  not  rust  out,  but  wear 
out ;  and  it  was  granted  him  to  "  cease 
at  once  to  work  and  live."  He  almost 
literally  ascended  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
throne. 

Whitefield's  death,  as  we  may  well  sup 
pose,  produced  a  profound  sensation  both 
in  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  greatest  honour  was  shown  to  his 
memory  in  the  land  of  his  death,  where 
his  ministry  had  given  life  to  so  many.  On 
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the  day  of  his  funeral  all  the  bells  in  the 
town  tolled  ;  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
fired  their  mourning-guns,  and  hung 
their  flags  half-mast  high.  The  funeral 
procession  was  a  mile  long;  about  six 
thousand  persons  crowded  into  the  church 
where  he  was  interred,  and  multitudes 
remained  outside,  unable  to  gain  admission. 
In  that  solemn  assembly  minister  after 
minister  rose,  and  testified  to  the  spiritual 
life  Whitefield  had  been  the  means  of 
conveying  to  them  ;  addresses  suitable  to 
the  occasion  were  delivered  by  venerable 
men  ;  hymns  were  sung,  and  devout  prayer 
offered  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  vast 
congregation.  When  the  people  were  dis 
missed,  they  went  weeping  through  the 
streets  to  their  respective  homes.  Funeral 
sermons  were  preached  not  only  at  New- 
bury-port,  but  also  in  all  the  principal 
American  cities.  In  Georgia,  where  his 
Orphan-House  was  situated,  and  to  which, 
more  than  any  other  State  he  belonged, 
the  effect  of  his  death  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  was  beyond  conception. 
All  the  black  in  the  stores  was  bought  up  ; 
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and  not  only  were  the  desk,  pulpit,  and 
chandeliers  of  the  church,  at  Savannah, 
hung  with  black,  but  the  pews  of  the 
governor  and  council  were  also  covered 
with  the  ensigns  of  mourning.  These  also 
met  at  the  State-House,  robed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  went  thence  in  procession 
to  church  to  hear  his  funeral  sermon. 


X. 

HIS  CHARACTER  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  AND  A  PREACHER. 

WHEN  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
Whitefield's  decease  reached  England, 
on  November  5th,  1770,  the  most  affection 
ate  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory.  The 
Methodist  and  other  chapels  were  draped 
with  mourning ;  the  people  who  had  been 
wont  to  hear  him  "  sorrowing  most  of  all 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
He  left  his  old  and  long-tried  friend,  John 
Wesley,  a  mourning-ring,  and  appointed 
him  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  This 
solemn  and  affecting  office  Wesley  first 
performed  in  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  and 
afterwards,  by  request,  in  several  other 
places ;  "  wishing,"  as  he  said,  "  to  show  all 
possible  respect  for  the  memory  of  so  good 
and  great  a  man." 

In  showing  that  respect,  Wesley  dwelt 
more  particularly  upon  the  deceased's  good- 
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ness  as  a  Christian,  than  on  his  greatness 
as  a  preacher.  And  probably  his  reason 
for  this  was  that  in  the  latter  character  he 
was  already  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
His  pulpit-fame  had  spread  through  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  But  his  varied 
and  sterling  Christian  excellencies  were 
only  known  fully  by  those  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy.  Nor  did  anyone  know  him 
better  than  John  Wesley,  who  had  shared 
his  close  friendship  from  the  beginning  of 
his  religious  career.  And  though  their 
intercourse  was  interrupted  for  a  brief 
period,  through  doctrinal  differences,  their 
hearts  were  never  alienated.  And  now 
that  Wesley  's  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
was  no  more,  he  bore  willing  and  solemn 
testimony,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  to 
his  unparalleled  zeal,  indefatigable  activity, 
tenderness  towards  the  afflicted,  and  chari 
tableness  towards  the  poor.  He  also  spoke 
of  his  gratitude,  friendship,  kindness  of 
temper,  and  large  flowing  affections.  He 
declared  that  love  shone  in  his  very  coun 
tenance,  and  continually  breathed  in  all  his 
words,  whether  in  public  or  in  private. 
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He  was  withal  frank  and  open,  courageous 
and  intrepid,  neither  afraid  of  labour  nor 
pain,  — 

"  Patient  in  bearing  ill,  and  doing  well." 

He  pursued  with  great  steadiness  whatever 
he  undertook  for  the  Master's  sake.  Pliant 
in  things  which  merely  concerned  himself; 
but  in  the  things  of  God,  and  where 
conscience  was  concerned,  he  was  immov 
able.  Nor  could  any  persuade  or  affright 
him  to  vary  in  the  least  point  from  that 
integrity  which  was  inseparable  from  his 
whole  character  and  regulated  all  his  words 
and  actions.  Herein  he  did 

"  Stand  as  an  iron  pillar  strong, 
And  stedfast  as  a  wall  of  brass." 

And  the  foundation  of  this  was  neither  in 
the  excellence  of  his  natural  temper,  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  nor  the  force 
of  his  education  :  it  was  no  other  than  faith 
in  the  bleeding  Lamb  ;  faith  which  is  of 
the  operation  of  God.  It  was  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  him,  filling  his  soul  with 
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tender  and  disinterested  love  to  every  child 
of  man. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  Wesley's  delibe 
rate  and  cordial  testimony  to  the  Christian 
graces  and  endowments  of  his  noble-minded 
coadjutor;  and  we  designedly  place  it  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  before  we 
proceed  to  fill  it  up  with  a  description  of 
his  character  as  a  preacher.  Goodness  is 
before  greatness ;  but  in  Whitefield  both 
were  happily  blended. 

As  a  pulpit-orator,  Whitefield  occupied 
the  first  place  in  his  day,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  America.  The  pulpit 
was  unquestionably  his  throne ;  and  there 
his  power  was  supreme.  His  eloquence, 
springing  as  it  did  from  love  to  Christ  and 
the  souls  of  men,  was  most  effective; 
impressing  and  commanding  alike  the 
minds  of  high  and  low,  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate.  No  class  was  proof  against 
its  sacred  power.  Men  whose  tastes,  habits 
of  thought,  and  views  of  religion  were 
most  diverse,  had  their  attention  arrested 
and  their  emotions  stirred  by  the  powers  of 
this  wonderful  preacher.  Take,  for  example, 
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such  a  man  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin, 
who,  though,  neither  of  an  enthusiastic  nor 
evangelical  turn  of  mind,  yet  acknowledges 
that  he  was  greatly  moved  by  his  preach 
ing,  and  testifies  to  its  general  power. 

It  was  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  Whitefield's  reputa 
tion  if  he  had  left  no  written  works  ;  for 
his  talents  then  would  have  been  known  by 
the  effects  which  it  is  certain  they  produced. 
His  printed  sermons  do  not  at  all  represent 
his  genius  as  a  preacher  ;  for  there  are  few 
passages  in  them  which  give  us  any  notion  of 
him  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Nor  are 
they  those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  great 
est  care  ;  and,  if  they  had  been,  they  could 
have  given  us  no  idea  of  his  t  ones,  action,  and 
voice.  His  manner  was  always  solemn  when 
he  was  about  to  preach,  whether  it  was  from 
a  pulpit,  a  table  in  the  street,  or  an  earth- 
mound  ;  while  there  was  an  anxious  expres 
sion  of  countenance  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  was  impressed  with  the  import 
ance  of  his  subject.  His  elocution  was  per 
fect.  They  who  heard  him  most  frequently 
could  not  remember  that  he  ever  stumbled 
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at  a  word,  or  hesitated  for  want  of  one. 
He  never  faltered,  unless  his  feelings  over 
came  him,  and  his  speech  was  interrupted 
by  his  tears.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to 
give  himself  up  to  his  feelings,  wept  ex 
ceedingly,  and  stamped  loudly  and  passion 
ately  ;  and  sometimes  the  emotions  of  his 
mind  so  exhausted  him,  that  the  beholders 
felt  a  momentary  apprehension  for  his 
life.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  ve 
hemence  on  his  bodily  frame,  that,  when 
he  retired  from  the  pulpit,  he  frequently 
vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood. 
When  bathed  in  tears  before  his  audience, 
he  would  say,  "  You  blame  me  for  weeping  ; 
but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not 
weep  for  yourselves,  though  your  immortal 
souls  are  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  you  may  be  hearing  your 
last  sermon,  and  may  never  more  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  Christ  offered  you  ?  " 

Nor  was  this  mere  natural  passion,  but 
deep  religious  emotion.  This  view  is  con 
firmed  by  "Wesley,  who  says,  "  It  was  from 
the  love  of  God  arose  that  torrent  of  elo 
quence  which  frequently  bore  down  all 
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before  it;  from  this  that  astonishing  force 
of  persuasion  which  the  most  hardened 
sinners  could  not  resist.  This  it  was  which 
often  made  his  head  as  waters,  and  his  eyes 
as  fountains  of  tears."  And,  according 
to  another  witness,  "  his  heart  burned  and 
boiled  within  him  when  he  spoke  of  the 
things  which  he  had  made  touching  the 
King."  His  perceptions  were  strikingly- 
vivid,  and  with  remarkable  ease  and  effect 
he  embodied  them  in  glowing  language. 
He  could  set  before  his  congregation  the 
agony  of  the  Saviour  as  though  the  scene 
was  actually  before  him.  "  Look  yonder," 
he  would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and 
pointing  while  he  spoke,  '  '  look  yonder  ! 
What  is  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing 
Lord  !  Hark  !  hark  !  do  you  not  hear  ? 
'  0  my  Father  !  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  Me  !  Nevertheless  not  My 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done.'  " 

And  these  passages,  though  frequently 
introduced,  did  not  lose  their  effect  by 
repetition  ;  for  even  to  those  who  knew 
what  was  coming,  they  came  as  forcibly  as 
though  they  had  never  heard  them  before. 
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Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  he 
would  personate  a  judge  about  to  perform 
the  last  awful  part  of  his  office.  With  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with  emotion  that 
made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause  which 
kept  the  whole  audience  in  breathless 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he  would 
say  :  "  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  con 
demnation-cap.  Sinner!  I  must  do  it;  I 
must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  :  "  and 
then,  in  an  overpowering  strain  of  eloquence, 
describing  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  he  cried  out  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
On  one  occasion,  when  Hume  was  one  of 
his  hearers,  after  a  solemn  pause,  Whitefield 
exclaimed,  '  '  The  attendant  angel  is  about 
to  leave  the  threshold  of  this  sanctuary  and 
ascend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he  ascend, 
and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one 
sinner  among  all  this  multitude  reclaimed 
from  the  error  of  his  way  ?"  Then,  stamping 
with  his  foot,  and  lifting  his  eyes  and  hands 
to  heaven,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Stop,  Gabriel  ! 
stop,  ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals.,  and 
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yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner 
converted  to  Grod."  "  This  address,"  says 
Hume,  "was  accompanied  with  such  ani 
mated  yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed 
anything  I  ever  heard  or  saw  in  any  other 
preacher." 

At  another  time,  when  preaching  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's,  he  was  illustrating  the  perils 
of  the  sinner,  misled  by  defective  views  -of 
religion,  and  drew  the  picture  of  a  blind 
beggar,  guided  along  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice  by  a  string  round  the  neck  of  his 
dog.  The  dog  escapes;  the  blind  man  lifts 
his  foot  over  the  precipice; — "Heavens!  he 
is  gone,"  shouted  Lord  Chesterfield,  leaping 
up  before  the  whole  assembly. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  re 
corded  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  con 
vincing  testimonies  to  Whitefield^s  power 
in  the  pulpit  in  overcoming  prejudice,  and 
especially  in  winning  over  to  his  own 
views  hostile  minds;  or  at  least  leading 
them  to  suspend  their  opposition.  Frank 
lin  had  strongly  advised  Whitefield  against 
building  his  Orphan-House  in  Georgia ;  and, 
this  advice  being  rejected,  he  had  refused 
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to  contribute  towards  its  support.  "I 
happened/'  says  the  doctor,,  "  soon  after  to 
attend  one  of  his  sermons,,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish 
with  a  collection  ;  and  I  silently  resolved  he 
should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  coppers,  three  or  four 
silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold. 
As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another 
stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of 
that,,  and  I  determined  to  give  the  silver; 
and  he  finished  so  admirably  that  I  emptied 
my  pocket  into  the  collecting-box  —  gold 
and  all." 

But  the  story  is  not  ended.  "At  this 
sermon/'  continues  Franklin,  "  there  was 
also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my 
sentiments  respecting  the  Orphan-House, 
and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be 
intended,  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
empty  his  pockets  before  he  left  home. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who  stood 
near  him  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the 
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purpose.  Tlie  request  was  made  to  perhaps 
the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the 
firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher. 
His  answer  was,  f  At  any  other  time,  friend 
Hopkinson,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely; 
but  not  now  ;  for  tfiee  seems  to  be  out  of 
thy  right  senses.'" 

A  ship-builder  in  Plymouth  went  to  hear 
Whitefield  preach,  and  was  asked  by  his 
neighbours  what  he  thought  of  him. 
"  Think  of  him!"  he  replied:  "I  never 
heard  any  preacher  like  him.  When  I  go 
to  hear  our  vicar,  as  soon  as  he  begins  his 
sermon,  I  get  to  ship-building,  and  many  a 
ship  I  have  built  at  church  from  stem  to 
stern  ;  but  this  man  so  fixed  my  attention, 
that  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank,  if  it 
had  been  to  save  my  life." 

John  Newton,  the  poet  Cowper's  friend, 
and  a  powerful  preacher  himself,  said,  "If 
any  man  were  to  ask  me  who  as  a  preacher 
was  second  of  all  I  have  heard,  I  should  be 
at  some  loss  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  first, 
Mr.  Whitefield  so  far  exceeded  every  man 
of  my  time,  that  I  should  be  at  no  loss." 


XL 
CONCLUStON, 

TESTIMONIES  similar  to  those  already 
-L  given  miglit  be  multiplied;  but  tliese 
are  amply  sufficient  to  convince  the 
present  generation,  that  George  White- 
field  was  a  preacher  of  rare  gifts  and 
graces,  equalled  by  few,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed  by  any.  Great  as  was 
his  influence  over  the  masses,  he  did  not 
secure  it  by  clap-trap  or  buffoonery.  He 
courted  neither  the  smiles  of  the  polite, 
nor  the  grins  of  the  vulgar.  He  was  too 
serious,  too  earnest,  and  felt  too  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  his  office  as  an  ambassador 
for  Christ,  ever  to  trifle.  He  never  forgot 
for  a  moment,  whether  preaching  in  a  noble 
man's  mansion,  or  among  the  mountebanks 
in  Moorfields,  whose  servant  he  was,  and 
that  he  must  watch  for  souls  as  one  who 
would  have  to  give  an  account.  Great  as 
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Whitefield  was  in  natural  and  acquired 
gifts,  he  was  still  greater  in  his  religious 
fcourage,  zeal,  and  devotedness  to  his  great 
Masters  service.  His  powerful  voice,  fine 
elocution,  manly  eloquence,  and  consti 
tutional  ardour,  no  doubt  greatly  aided  him 
in  his  work.  But  with  all  these  advantages, 
and  they  were  great,  the  success  of  his 
ministry  was  mainly  owing  to  his  deep  and 
fervent  piety.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  his 
oratory  might  have  proved  a  snare  to  him. 
But  he  had  a  passion  for  saving  souls. 
Wesley,  who  had  often  heard  him,  and  had 
marked  the  secret  of  his  success,  attributed 
his  mighty  pathos  and  his  power  to  plead 
with  sinners,  not  to  his  natural  gifts,  but  to 
his  love  for  Christ.  Any  mechanical  or  ar 
tificial  imitation  of  Whitefield  by  the  rising 
ministry  of  our  own  times,  would  be  foolish 
and  futile,  and  would  lead  to  humiliating 
failure.  But  all  Christian  ministers  would 
act  both  wisely  and  religiously  if  they 
strove  to  get  their  hearts  fired  with  the 
same  holy  ardour,  and  sought  to  emulate 
his  example  in  winning  souls.  Those  who 
would  profit  by  Whitefield's  course  must 
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deeply  participate  of  his  spirit,  and  cherish 
his  tender  and  godly  sympathies.  He  wept 
over  sinners,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Lord,  and 
sought  "with  cries,  entreaties,  tears"  to 
save  them.  Nor  were  they  feigned  tears,  but 
such  as  welled  up  from  the  depths  of  that 
compassionate  heart  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  Christ.  He 
might  be  said  to  combine  in  his  preaching 
the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah,  the  majestic 
power  of  Elijah,  the  searching  fidelity  of 
the  Baptist,  and  the  burning  zeal  of  Paul. 

But  where  has  the  mantle  of  the  ascended 
preacher  fallen  ?  Who  will  seek  it  ?  Nay, 
who  of  all  those  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has 
touched,  and  who  are  setting  out  to  engage 
in  the  same  great  enterprise,  will  not  seek 
it  ?  What  greater  blessing  could  come  to 
the  churches,  the  nation,  and  the  world, 
than  the  going  forth  of  a  host  of  ministers 
on  whom  a  double  portion  of  the  same 
spirit  should  rest  ?  —  men  with  hearts  of 
love  and  tongues  of  fire  !  And  what  is 
wanted  in  Christian  ministers  to  meet  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  times,  is  not  a  hollow, 
boisterous,  or  affected  zeal,  nor  an  arti- 
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ficial  eloquence  and  theatrical  oratory,  — 
all  despicable  and  miserable  shams,  —  but 
the  strength  of  apostolic  faith,  and  the 
fervour  and  simplicity  of  apostolic  zeal  ; 
such  as  in  the  first  instance  established 
Christianity  in  spite  of  the  world's  opposi 
tion;  and  which  in  more  recent  times 
brought  about  the  glorious'  reformation 
from  Popery  ;  and  which  still  more  recently 
gave  rise  to  Methodism  ;  and  by  which  the 
Gospel  shall  eventually  be  spread  through 
out  the  world,  and  its  universal  triumph 
over  every  form  of  error  finally  achieved. 
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